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EDITORIALS 


ATOMIC —With the headlines what they are today, 
T E S TW and all the world suffering from an acute 
case of atomic war jitters, most folks will 
be pleased to learn that canned foods will be subjected 
to field explosion tests this coming Spring. (See page 
11.) At the present time, thanks to laboratory tests, 
canned foods stand high on Civil Defense lists for 
emergency feeding. While not even the scientists them- 
selves can keep pace with the increasing force of the 
awful power they are creating, it seems reasonably 
certain that the little old “tin” can will maintain its 
relative superiority in the field tests. The results, 
though they undoubtedly will not be available for many 
months, should prove highly interesting, and of course 
exceedingly helpful to the Civilian Defense authorities. 
This column is not at all afraid to predict that when all 
of the votes are in they will add up to one more big 
feather in the cap of the Canned Foods industry. 
Along the same lines, and speaking of headlines, it 
seems a bit ridiculous that we don’t know more about 
the whys and wherefores of this latest upheavel in 
Russia. Unless of course, Washington knows more than 
they tell us, and that would make a heap of sense. Any- 
way it seems reasonably certain that lack of food has 
a good bit to do with the present trouble in the Com- 
inform. Of course the American people don’t live 
entirely on canned foods — yet, but it is a demon- 
strated fact that the remarkable growth and develop- 
ment of this industry in America, precludes the possi- 
bility of a cabinet crisis in Washington due to the pres- 
sure of a hungry and undernourished people. 


BOTULISM —Yes the mill grinds slowly, but the 

grist is exceedingly fine—Over in Cali- 
fornia last Fall, vials of botulinus antitoxin were 
rushed to local Health Departments in the Northern 
part of the state, twice in one day. In one instance two 
lives were saved and in the other is was agreed that 
botulism was not the most likely diagnosis and the anti- 
toxin was not needed. 


Not too many years ago that occurrence would have 
meant a double black eye for commercially canned 
foods. Not so today. Without too much fuss and bother 
the cases were traced to home-canned okra, and in the 
other case the suspected food was commercially canned 
vienna sausage. Joint investigation by the State and 
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local Health Department revealed that the suspected 
sausage was not related to the illness and after a con- 
sultation with the attending physician it was agreed 
that there was little likelihood of botulism. The patient 
recovered rapidly under symptomatic treatment .. . 
and so the industry marches on to greater achievement, 
unshackled by the prejudices of yesteryear. 


NO OPPORTUNITY —Last December Governor 
OVERLOOKED Elect Hoegh of lowa sug- 

gested a committee to pro- 
mote the consumption of Iowa products, both farm and 
industrial. Didn’t take sales minded Iowa-Nebraska 
Canners Association Secretary, Guy Pollack, many 
minutes to make up his mind to capitalize on that one. 
He wrote the Governor-Elect expressing appreciation 
and supplying the ammunition, at the same time writ- 
ing the Iowa Development Commission and the Secre- 
tary of the Iowa Food Distributors Association. The 
latter immediately replied that he would issue bulletins 
to his members on any promotion developed. The com- 


. mission also replied enthusiastically thanking Mr. Pol- 


lack for the material supplied the Governor regarding 
the corn canning industry in Iowa, and its importance 
throughout the State. 


Net result is that the material will break in the com- 
mission’s bulletin in February, in time to merchandise 
it in connection with National Canned Corn Week, 
March 21-26. The bulletin is issued weekly to news- 
papers, radio and television stations throughout the 
State. Secretary Pollack is getting copies for his mem- 
bers, suggesting that they follow it up individually 
with local newspapers . . . just one good example of 
the chain reaction that can be set in motion by one 
wide-awake individual looking for opportunities. There 
are a thousand and one such these days, and there are 
twice that many canners. 


P. S. The USDA Special Information Bulletin on 
corn and snap beans for food editors, in connection 
with the March 17-26 drive, is a honey—describes the 
economy and supply situation of the two items, outlines 
the farmers interest, provides buying, preparation and 
use tips, and four separate recipes for each commodity. 
Better get one from your local USDA Field Office, if 
you haven’t already done so. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Bacterial Wilt on Processing 
Sweet Corn Varieties 


DR. J. J. NATTI 
Department of Plant Pathology 


D. W. BARTON 
Department of Vegetable Crops, Geneva 


Winter temperature is most important factor in determining prob- 
able incidence—corn flea beetle carries the virus. 


Stewart’s bacterial wilt is one of the 
most destructive diseases of sweet corn. 
Although processing varieties are not as 
susceptible as early market varieties, the 
general increase in range and severity of 
wilt in New York State in 1954 has 
caused apprehension as to the prospects 
of this disease on processing varieties in 
1955. 

Stewart’s bacterial wilt is more or less 
a problem every year in the Middle At- 
lantic States and in the Corn Belt region 
of the Central States. Its northern lim- 
its fluctuate according to winter temper- 
ature—the more mild the winter, the 
more extensive the occurrence and se- 
verity of wilt, providing inoculum is 
present. 


In New York State, wilt occurs more 
frequently in the southeastern portion 
and on Long Island than in the western 
and northern portions. However, severe 
outbreaks such as those which occurred 
in 1932 and 1933 caused heavy losses 
throughout the State. These outbreaks 
were preceded by mild winters and a 
gradual increase in severity of wilt. 

Stewart’s wilt has been increasing in 
New York since 1952, and should the 
winter of 1954-55 be mild, it will prob- 
ably be more severe in 1955 than in the 
three previous years. 


EFFECT ON YIELD AND QUALITY 
OF PROCESSING CORN 


The effect of wilt on yield and quality 
of processing corn is dependent largely 
upon the age of the plant at time of 
infection. Wilt is characterized by de- 
velopment of conspicuous streaks on the 
leaves and stalk (Fig. 1). Early wilt in- 
fections cause reduction of yield by re- 
ducing stands due to death or stunting 


From ‘Farm Research,” quarterly bulletin pub- 
lished by the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva and the Cornell Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station at Ithaca. 
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of infected seedlings (Fig. 3). Seedlings 
which survive early infections remain 
stunted, tassel prematurely, and fre- 
quently produce no ears or nubbins. Late 
infections result in reduction in yield due 
to loss of vigor of infected plants, ren- 
dering them less tolerant to heat or 
drought. 


The quality of corn for processing is 
lowered because of the delay in maturity 
of ears on infected plants and because of 
poorly developed, discolored, or off-flavor 
kernels in infected ears (Fig. 2). Losses 
suffered because of reduction in quality, 
although less apparent than losses in 


Fig. 1. Typical leaf streaking in plant 
infected with Stewart’s wilt. 
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Fig. 2. Effects of bacterial wilt on ears 
from infected plants. 


yield, may actually be more important 
with processing corn varieties. 


THE CASUAL ORGANISM 


The casual organism (Xanthomonas 
stewartii) invades the vascular system of 
the corn plant. When stalks of infected 
plants are cut, yellow, viscid droplets of 
the bacteria ooze from the freshly cut 
vascular bundles. Strains vary in viru- 
lence. Slightly virulent strains become 
increasingly virulent by successive pass- 
ages through resistant corn varieties un- 
til ultimately the resistance of the corn 
is overcome, This increase in virulence 
is due either to actual changes in the 
bacterium or to the selective develop- 
ment of only the more virulent forms in 
resistant corn. 

Ability of the bacterium to produce 
variants which differ in virulence com- 
plicates the breeding of corn resistant 
to the wilt. It also entails the danger of 
development of strains of bacteria of 
increasing virulence. 


TRANSMISSION OF WILT BACTERIA 


The wilt bacteria are transmitted 
chiefly by the corn flea beetle (Chaetoc- 
nema pulicaria) and to a lesser extent 
by other flea beetles. The bacteria are 
introduced into the corn plants through 
wounds resulting from feeding activities 
of the beetles. The corn flea beetle carries 
the bacterium over winter and emerges in 
the spring to start early wilt in corn 
seedlings. The corn flea beetle, therefore, 
serves the dual role of perpetuating the 
bacteria from season to season and of 
spreading the disease during the grow- 
ing season. 


Seed from infected plants may con- 
tain the bacteria and occasional infected 
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plants have originated from infected 
seed. Infected seed may introduce the 
disease into new areas, but in areas in 
which wilt is present seed transmission 
is not considered to be important in the 
spread of the disease. The effect of wilt 
on vigor of seedlings from seed from in- 
fected plants is not known. 


Wilt has been reported more severe 
on corn originating from seed produced 
in wilt-free areas than from seed pro- 
duced in wilt areas, because there was 
no elimination of the more susceptible 
strains either by selection or death of 
plants in the wilt-free areas. 


The’ bacterium has been recovered 
from corn debris and from the soil, but 
these sources of inoculum are considered 
of very minor importance. 


RELATION OF WINTER 
TEMPERATURE TO WILT 


Because perpetuation and spread of 
the bacteria causing Stewart’s wilt is 
dependent almost entirely on the corn 
flea beetle, any factor which affects these 
insects is reflected in the range and type 
of wilt. Winter temperature is the most 
important single factor. If the winter is 
mild, flea beetles survive and emerge 
from the soil in the spring to infect corn 
seedlings and to spread the wilt organ- 
isms. If the winter temperatures are be- 
low a certain minimum, most of the flea 
beetles fail to survive and, as a result, 
the sources of primary inoculum and. the 
chief agent for its transmission are effec- 
tively curtailed. 


Methods for forecasting severity of 
wilt based on winter temperatures have 
been developed. Forecasts are made on 
the basis of temperature indexes. These 
values are obtained by determining the 
sum of the average temperatures for 
December, January, and February (Table 
1). 


Should the winter of 1954-55 have a 
temperature index of 90 or above, wilt 
will oceur in the 1955 season. If the 
temperature index is 85 or below, wilt 
will be absent or light. Temperature in- 
lexes between 85 and 90 make forecasts 
inecertain. 


Predictions concerning probable _ inci- 
lence of wilt are normally circulated by 
he Cornell Extension Service in March. 


VARIETAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the past, growers of processing 
weet corn in New York have experi- 
enced many more years of freedom from 
wilt than those in which this disease has 
been a problem. Consequently, a period 
of epidemic years causes a new evalua- 
tion of commonly grown varieties. Cer- 
tain varieties which are quite acceptable 
in wilt-free years become risks if wilt is 
present. This problem is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that, while prediction 
of wilt incidence cannot be made until 
March first, acreage allotments and seed 
orders must be made an appreciable time 
in advance, 
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There are several reason why all va- 
rieties do not possess equal wilt resist- 
ance. Resistance is not a single effect, 
but instead can be built up step by step 
in a breeding program. This would be 
relatively easy to do if reliable inocula- 
tion procedures were available, and if the 
disease organism itself were not variable. 
Since these factors have not been over- 
come, the major selection of breeding 
lines must be made after field infection 
during epidemic years. This means that 
much less progress can be made during 
years in which field infection is low. 


Considerable advance has been made in 
the development of wilt-resistant hy- 
brids. All processing varieties have a 
high degree of resistance when compared 
with many of the experimental hybrids 
being tested in breeding plots. For ex- 
ample, the highest incidence of visible 
wilt symptoms in any processing hybrid 
grown at Geneva in 1954 was 58 percent, 
while several of our experimental hy- 
brids were 100 percent infected and died 
before ears were produced. 


Table 1. Relation of winter temperature 
to incidence and severity of Stewart’s 
bacterial wilt of corn 


Index* Early wilt Late leaf blight 
100+ Destructive Severe 

90-100 Light-severe Severe 

85-90 Absent-trace Moderate-severe 
80-85 Absent-trace Light-moderate 


Less 80 Absent 
*Temperature index = Sum of mean 
temperatures (°F) for December, Janu- 
ary, and February. 


Trace 


In general, early varieties are more 
susceptible to wilt than late ones (Table 
2). The earliest varieties in use for 
processing in this State mature about a 
week ahead of Golden Cross. While these 
early processing hybrids are generally 
more resistant to wilt than early market 
hybrids, they are also more susceptible 
than the better main-season hybrids. 


CONTROL BY INSECTICIDES 


In the Hudson Valley, Dr. J. A. Adams 
of this Station has been investigating the 


Agricultural agencies in 25 States 
reported on surveys to determine the 
abundance of the European corn 
borer (Pyrausta nubilalis) or obser- 
vations on its distribution, or both, in 
1954. The material was collected and 
published in January 1955 by the 
Plant Pest Control Branch, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S.D.A. 


The European corn borer was known 
to be present in 37 States in 1953. 
No additional States were reported as 
infested in 1954. Several States, how- 
ever, reported new county records in 
1954 indicating a continued spread of 
the insect. 


ABUNDANCE 


The 1954 corn borer surveys were 
conducted after mid-September, there- 
by measuring the fall population of 
borers. A tremendous buildup of 
corn borer populations over 1953 was 
recorded in the 1954 survey. Large 
areas through central Iowa, north- 
eastern Nebraska and _ southeastern 
South Dakota had infestations in ex- 
cess of 500 borers per hundred stalks 
in the fall of 1954. Several counties 
in central Illinois were in the same 
category... In most counties adjacent 
to this high population, counts aver- 
aged between 300 and 500 borers per 
100 stalks. The remainder of the 
Country had populations very similar 
to or lower than those of last year. 

In the North Central States, the 
average number of borers per 100 
plants continued to increase. An aver- 
age of 223 borers per 100 plants was 
found in 1954 compared with 114 for 
1953. All States in this group showed 
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an appreciable increase except Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Wisconsin. Iowa reported ° 
the heaviest infestation with an aver- 
age of 497 borers per 100 plants. 
Seventy-four counties from this area 
had populations over 500 borers per 
100 plants compared with 11 in this 
eategory in 1953. 

In the Eastern United States, a sub- 
stantial decrease in the average popu- 
lation level occurred from 1953 to 
1954. In 1954, the average number 
of borers was 33 against 65 per 100 
plants in 1953. Only a few of the 
counties surveyed had _ populations 
over 100 borers per 100 plants in this 
entire area. In every State in this 
group, lower average borer counts 
were recorded, except Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. 

For the entire area of the United 
States known to be infested with 
European corn borer, based on com- 
parable counties surveyed during 1953 
and 1954, the average number of 
borers per 100 plants increased from 
104 in 1953 to 186 in 1954. 


BORER COUNT IN IMPORTANT 
CANNING STATES 


1953 1954 
Illinois 196 215 
75 96 
Iowa 173 497 
27 28 
Pennsylvania ................ 48 20 
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Fig. 3. Lower stand and stunting in breeding line susceptible to 
bacterial wilt, three center rows. Resistant hybrid at right. 


control of corn fiea beetles with DDT. 
As a result of two years’ study in com- 
mercial fields, he suggests that sweet 
corn plants be sprayed when about 1 inch 
in height, or when the oldest spikes are 
opening as funnels. The remaining 
sprays should come at intervals of about 
4 days. For varieties as susceptible as 
North Star, six sprays are suggested. 
For less susceptible varieties, the three 
earliest sprays may be sufficient. 

The spray suggested for 1 acre con- 
sists of 2 quarts of 25 percent DDT 
emulsifiable concentrate in 10 gallons of 
water applied to 40 pounds pressure, 
with three nozzles to the row. 

The DDT concentrate should be of a 
grade safe for corn. Application by air- 
plane may be made with 3 quarts of the 
concentrate in 4 gallons of water to the 
acre. Flea beetles should be kept down 
to less than 2 to 100 plants. 


Table 2. Incidence of wilt in 1954 Geneva 


trials 
Days De- Percent- 
Hybrid to gree age wilt- 
harvest days* infected? 
Early Hybrids 
Tendergold 89 1,639 20 
Seneca Arrow 89 1,639 30 
Foremost EE 1 89 1,639 20 
Folden 25 91 1,694 3 
S.C.Tendergold 92 1,718 58 
Evertender 92 1,718 5 


Main Season Hybrids 


Golden Crown 96 1,782 11 
W.S. Golden 

Cross 97 1,795 3 
Seneca Chief 97 1,795 | 
Tenderblonde 97 1,795 7 
Golden 50 97 1,795 1 
Iosquaw 99 1,883 18 
Iochief 100 1,842 1 


*Accumulated mean daily temperatures 
above 50°F. 
tAt about time of silking. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


At the time of this writing it is not 
possible to foretell whether bacterial 
wilt will be a problem on processing corn 
in 1955. If winter conditions result in a 
low temperature index, with indications 


that wilt will not be a problem, all of 
our commonly grown processing varie- 
ties should give suitable performance. 

If, on the other hand, your locality 
experiences a mild winter with a high 
temperature index and bacterial wilt is 
anticipated, attention should be given to 
resistant varieties and control. 

The major early processing hybrids 
in use now in this State, such as Ten- 
dergold and Seneca Arrow, are moder- 
ately susceptible to bacterial wilt. When 
it is considered necessary to grow hy- 
brids of this maturity and a wilt problem 
is anticipated, consideration should be 
given to the use of flea beetle control by 
insecticides. 

Main season varieties are generally 
more resistant. Most notable resistance 
in our trials has been found in Iochief 
and Golden 50. Tendermost, Tender- 
blonde, the Golden crosses, and Seneca 
Chief possess moderate resistance. The 
new variety White Silk Iochief (or Io- 
squaw) has proved to be much more sus- 
ceptible than Iochief. 

Lower yields are in part an expression 
of stunting or killing, so additional em- 
phasis should be placed on the import- 
ance of an adequate number of plants to 
the acre. Some compensation in yield 
will occur in plants adjacent to severely 
infected plants. 


Pesticide 
Petitions To 


Procedural regulations for the estab- 
lishment of safe tolerances for pesticide 
chemicals used on food crops will go into 
effect March 6, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, announced 
February 9. 


The regulations in their final form 
were published in the Federal Register 
of February 4. They have been issued 
under the new pesticide amendment to 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (Public Law 518, 83d Congress). 
Under this law, food shipments bearing 
residues of pesticide chemicals in excess 
of established tolerances will be contra- 
band and subject to seizure as adulter- 
ated. The law will become fully effective 
on July 22, 1955, one year following its 
enactment, unless extended. 


In view of the urgency to establish 
tolerances for the many pesticide chemi- 
cals which are now being used, the Food 
and Drug Administration is already re- 
ceiving applications for these tolerances 
from pesticide chemical manufacturers. 
These petitions are being processed ac- 
cording to the terms of the tentative 
regulations which were published on 
October 20, 1954. FDA said that there 
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Tolerance 
Be Expedited 


are no procedural differences between 
the tentative and final regulations which 
would affect the petitions now being pro- 
cessed. Any actions taken in compliance 
with the tentative regulations will be 
regarded as complying with the law, 
FDA said. 


George P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, invited manufacturers 
of pesticide chemicals to submit their 
applications promptly, and promised that 
the Food and Drug Administration would 
do everything in its power to expedite 
their processing. 


(The Law also requires filing of a copy 
of the Petition with the Secretary of 
Agriculture with a request to certify to 
Food and Drug that the chemical is use- 
ful for its intended purpose. U.S.D.A. 
issued Certification regulations (See C.T. 
Jan. 31 issue page 9). 


Mr. Larrick also said that the Food 
and Drug Administration will continue 
to encourage informal discussions with 
pesticide chemical manufacturers. The 
Administration invites manufacturers to 
come and discuss their questions, both 
before and after the formal filing of 
petitions. 
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Annual Convention Program 
Canadian Food Processors Association 


SEIGNIORY CLUB, MONTEBELLO, QUEBEC 
February 14, 15, 16, 1955 


MONDAY, February 14th 
10:00 a.m.—General Session: Chairman—Mr. Jacques Dupuis 
President’s Address 
Manager’s Report 
Tariff Meeting: Committee Report— 


Mr. P. R. Robinson 
General Discussion 


Luncheon— Speaker: Mr,.Carlos. Campbell 
Secretary, National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 
“How Trade Associations Serve Industry” 


2:00 p.m.—General Session: Chairman—Mr. R. R. Furlong 
Report on Group Insurance Plan— 
Mr. D. H. Anderson 
Cutting Bee and Discussion 
—Pickle Meeting: Report by Dr. A. H. Jones, 
Senior Bacteriologist 
Science Service, Department of Agriculture 
“Pickle A B C”’—Mr. V. J. Fejtek 


5:30 to 7:00 p.m.—Social Hour 


TUESDAY, February 15th 
9:00 a.m.—Directors’ Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—General Session: Chairman—Mr. Llewellyn Smith 

Committee Reports:and Discussion: 
Publicity and Public Relations—Mr. F. T. Sherk 
Research Project—Mr. F. D. Mathers 
Canners’ School—Mr, P. R. Robinson 
Transportation—Mr. W. R. Caldwell 

—Canned Meats—Mr, R. R. Furlong 

Special meeting to consider standards 

for stews, ete. 


Lunecheon—Speaker—Mr. Joseph E. Burger 
Vice-President & Sales Manager 
Corneli Seed Co., Saint Louis, Mo. 
“How to Get Better” 


2:00 p.m.—General Session: Chairman—Mr. Ben Ormseth 
Label Designing—Mr. F. Gianninoto 
Industrial Designer, New York 
Discussion Perioda—Meat & Canned Foods 
Regulations: 
Requests from Industry: Containers, 
Grading, Labelling, Inspection, 
Compositional Standards 
Statistics: Pack Report, Inventories, Imports, 
Consumption 


5:30 to 7:00 p.m.—Social Hour 
10:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m.—Club Dance (Informal) 


WEDNESDAY, February 16th 
':00 a.m.—Directors’ Meeting 


1:00 a.m.—General Session: Chairman—Mr. Robert Flood 
—Trade Comments: 
Exporters—Mr. I. E. Lenard, President 
Canadian Exporters Association 
“Observations on Export Trade” 


- (Continued on Page 19) 
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LANGSENKAMP’S 
HOT-WATER 
TOMATO 
SCALDER 


—YOUR BEST 
SCALDER BUY! 


HOW IT SAVES 


Saves 80 % of steam consumption 

. at the present price of coal, 
this saving pays for scalder in a 
year. 


@ Eliminates 1/3 water storage! 


Saves cleaning time . . . easily 
slushed thoroughly by opening 24” 


HOW IT PAYS 


Increases volume of pack .. . one 
to two more No. 2 cans per hamper. 


Maintains highest possible quality. 


Provides uniform scalding. 


door. 
@ Retains all pectin in tomatoes—rich- 
er color, higher quality. 


@ Less undesirable steam . . . adds 
to comfort of peelers . . . provides 
greater efficiency. 


@ Conveyor readily lifts from hot @ Contributes to sanitation . . . cor- 
water, eliminating loss of many ners rounded . . . no accumulation 
cases product when filling or closing 
machine is down. of seeds or foreign particles. 

@ Saves maintenance time—conveyor 
lifts easily for thorough cleaning 
and painting. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227-235 East South St. INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS TO 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 
: -WESTMINSTER MD 
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News 


Irving H. Granicher, vice-president in 
charge of marketing of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif., has announced a _ reorganization 
of responsibilities in the sales depart- 
ment. Under the new plan, a decentrali- 
zation of sales responsibilities will be 
accompanied by a regrouping of geo- 
graphical areas to form eight general 
sales areas. All changes will be made 
effective as soon as possible before 
March, the beginning of the firm’s new 
fiscal year. Announcement was _ also 
made of the appointment of O. E. 
Seegelken as general sales manager. 


Henry Fair, Jr., F. E. Booth Com- 
pany, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., has been 
placed in charge of all fruit and vege- 
table canning operations. C. G. Camp- 
bell, manager of the plant at Center- 
ville, has resigned and has been suc- 
ceeded by W. L. Williams. Richard A. 
Murphy, formerly associated with the 
Dole Sales Co., San Francisco, has joined 
the Booth concern, taking over duties 
in the traffic department. 


Robert Higgins has been named Divi- 
sional Sales Manager for the William 
Underwood Company, Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts, world-famous makers of 
Underwood Deviled Ham. The new post 
covers the northern and eastern divisions 
of the country. Before joining the 
Underwood Company, Mr. Higgins was 
National Sales Promotion Manager, Gro- 
cery Products Division of the Bauer & 
Black Company of Chicago. 


Hines-Park Foods, Inc., licensors of the 
Duncan Hines brand name on some 200 
different food items, will exhibit in booth 
No. 10 at the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association convention Feb. 
15-18 at the Morrison Hotel and will 
later be headquartered at the Congress 
Hotel Feb. 19-24 during the National 
Canners and Food Brokers Association 
conventions. 


Attending the three meetings will be 
James H. Black, vice-president; Philip 
G. Perdue, director, franchise sales and 
service division; E. M. Cummings, head, 
food franchise development; and E. L. 
Ackley, director of quality control and 
product development. 
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WILBUR MALIN 


W. T. Dixon Gibbs, President of Gibbs 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore canned food 
packers has announced the following 
changes in key personnel: William J. 
Rokos, for many years in the canning 
and brokerage business, appointed Dis- 
trict Sales Manager for Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Southern Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. Glenn Henderson, Director 
of Quality Control, now also is Director 
of Purchases. Winfield Moore, formerly 
in charge of purchasing, now assists Jos. 
Brenner in Sales. Calvert Phillips with 
many years of production experience has 
been appointed Production Manager of 
all the Company’s canning operations. 


Dale E. Hood has been made General 
Purchasing Agent for The G. S. Suppiger 
Company, as recently announced by com- 
pany officials. Mr. Hood has risen rapidly 
in reaching his present position. After 
two years in the Navy as Pharmacist 
Mate Third Class, he entered St. Louis 
University, graduating from their School 
of Commerce and Finance in 1951. While 
obtaining his education he worked for 
various national chains to gain expe- 
rience in the food business and chain 
store merchandising. Mr. Hood joined 
the Suppiger Company late in 1951 in 
their Purchasing Department. As Gen- 
eral Purchasing Agent he will have 
charge of all purchases for the five can- 
ning factories now packing approxi- 
mately forty food items sold under the 
Brooks brand. 
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WILLIAM V. BINDNAGLE 


Sherwin Haxton, president since 1925 
of Haxton Foods, Inc., of Oakfield, N. Y., 
has been elected chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, according to William V. Bindnagle 
who succeeds the well known industry 
veteran as president. 


This action was taken at a special 
meeting of the board of directors which 
also made Mr. Bindnagle president, Wil- 
bur M. Malin, executive vice-president, 
and Donald B, Powell, Eastern Division 
and Blue Boy sales manager. 


Donald B. Powell, S. Edward Palmer, 
C. B. Glazier and Martin Downs were 
reelected secretary, treasurer, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer respec- 
tively. Sherwin Haxton, who founded 
Haxton Foods, Inc., is also president of 
the Blue Boy Dairy, Ine. and the Blue 
Boy Ice Cream Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., and George W. Haxton & Son, 
Inc., of Oakfield, N. Y. 


Haxton Foods is one of the largest 
canners in New York state and markets 
Blue Boy canned foods throughout the 
East in regular and diet packs. 


Processed Apples Institute, Inc., will 
hold its Fourth Annual Meeting at The 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, June 23 and 24. Election 
of new Officers and Directors and reports 
of Committees and Executive Director 
will feature the Business Sessions, ac- 
cording to Elmer J. Yoder, President. 
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Canned and Frozen Foods 
to be Tested in 
Next Atomatic Explosion 


The safety of canned foods in tin and 
glass containers, under the emergency 
situation of an atomic explosion, is soon 
to be officially and scientifically tested, 
it was announced February 9 by Carlos 
Campbell, Executive Secretary of the 
National Canners Association. In mak- 
ing the announcement Mr. Campbell said 
that frozen foods also would be tested as 
part of an over-all food testing program 
with Dr. E. P. Laug of the Food and 
Drug Administration as Director. 

Joint planning on the Canned Food 
tests has been under way for several 
months by a committee consisting of 
representatives of N.C.A., the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute, and the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, for a series of ex- 
plosion-condition tests under sponsorship 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, to be carried out at the Nevada 
Test Site during the 1955 series of con- 
tinental nuclear tests. Participants in 
tests on other types of foods will be the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, FDA, 
and the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. 


PREVIOUS LAB TESTS 


In the pre-atomic World War II bomb- 
ings of European cities, canned foods 
frequently became the only source of 
food and drink for unevacuated popula- 
tions whose public utlities (power and 
refrigeration) and distribution systems 
had been disrupted. In recent years, 
laboratory findings have attested the pro- 
tective values of canned foods and their 
containers under conditions of atomic, 
biological and chemical warfare, and 


Civil Defense literature recommends 
their use for emergency feeding. 

The canned foods tests now planned, 
however, will be the first ever conducted 
under an actual atomic explosion situa- 
tion and would lead to findings not pos- 
sible under laboratory conditions. The 
value of the experiments, said Mr. Camp- 
bell, will be to determine whether canned 
foods in tin and glass can be used safely 
under such extreme emergency. The test 
will include a wide variety of canned 
foods, selected on the basis of largest 
volume used by consumers. These will 
be exposed under conditions representa- 
tive of normal handling in storage and 
use in the home and in emergency 
shelters. 

Exposures will be made at various dis- 
tances from the blast. An extensive pro- 
gram of post-explosion testing of the 
effects on foods, including feeding tests, 
will be conducted to determine whether 
adverse changes are produced either im- 
mediately by the blasts, or in storage. 

“The canning industry looks upon this 
project as a constructive opportunity to 
contribute to national defense,” said Mr. 
Campbell. 

Approximately 25,000 samples of about 
60 different canned foods items in vari- 
ous-sized tin and glass containers have 
been provided for these tests by 153 can- 
ners. The Evaporated Milk Association 
and the National Meat Canners Associa- 
tion also have cooperated in procurement 
of samples. All samples are now being 
assembled, pre-tested and coded in stor- 
age warehouses in the Los Angeles area. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


RESEARCH PROJECT AT 
WISCONSIN TO TEST NEW 
METHOD OF PLANTING PEAS 


A three-year research project on pre- 
cision planting of peas is expected to get 
under way this spring at the University 
of Wisconsin under the supervision of 
D. J. Hagedorn, Professor of Agronomy 
and Plant Pathology, according to E. W. 
Sterr, President of the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association. Funds for the project 
were voted by the association’s Board of 
Directors recently and the University 
Board of Regents is expected to accept 
the research grant at its next meeting. 


The project will test the potentialities 
of a new precision pea planter developed 
by John Deere & Company in co-opera- 
tion with the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Canners Associa- 
tion. The committee has also been co- 
operating with International Harvester 
Company in the development of a pre- 
cision bean planter. 


“The research project is designed to 
determine whether the experimental 
planter has advantages over the conven- 
tional grain drill for planting peas,” M. 
P. Verhulst, Executive Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, pointed 
out. “We hope the proposed experiments 
will answer basic questions about the re- 
lationship of plant population and plant- 
ing patterns to yield and quality.” 


The experimental planter will not only 
permit exact spacing of each seed with- 
in the row and control the depth of 
planting, but also permits fertilizer ap- 
plication at varying distances from the 
row and at varying depths. With re- 
search grants from other sources, the 
University of Wisconsin may also be able 
to undertake experiments to determine 
the benefits from such precision place- 
ment of fertilizers. 


‘ESEARCH MEN DISCUSS PROPOSED EXPERIMENTS 
W'TH PRECISION PLANTER—M. H. Mitchell (left), The 
L. sen Company, Green Bay, representing the Wisconsin Can- 
ne s Raw Products Committee, and A. C. Moll (right), Stokely- 
Vv. Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, Chairman of the National Canners 
As ociation Raw Products Technical Advisory Committee discuss 
th proposed research project on precision pea planting with 
Pr . D. J. Hagedorn, University of Wisconsin. 
is » be financed by a grant of $7150.00 from the Wisconsin 


Ca ners Association. 
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The project 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


FMC NAMED EXCLUSIVE 
SALES AGENT FOR 
ARTICOLD FREEZER 


The Canning Machinery Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion has been named the exclusive sales 
agent for the Articold Package Freezer. 


The “Articold” is a contact-type 
freezer, designed to freeze packaged food 
products quickly, evenly, and at ex- 
tremely low costs. It will handle both 
consumer and institutional size cartons 
at rates up to 1280 lbs. of fruits and 
vegetables an hour, or, 1800 lbs. of meat 
and fish an hour, including handling 
time. The quick-freezing principle em- 
ployed by the machine, at minus 35 de- 
grees refrigerant, enables the processed 
food products to retain their high qual- 
ity, color and flavor. 


The machine is designed to provide 
eight to twenty freezing stations formed 
by a series of horizontal freezing plates 
in which a refrigerant is evaporated or 
circulated. Trays of processed pack- 
aged foods are placed onto these plates 
which are then hydraulically lowered to 
a predetermined setting, allowing the 
bottoms of the plates to make contact 
with the tops of the cartons directly 
underneath. The contact of the plates 
against both the bottom and top of the 
cartons, assures quick, even freezing of 
the packaged product, and also assures 
a flat, uniform package for maximum 
casing efficiency. 


For further information write Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation, 
Canning Machinery Division, P. O. Box 
1120, San Jose 8, California or 103 E. 
Maple Street, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


FMC Articold Package Freezer 


Dicolube, a new conveyor chain lubri- 
cant, has just been introduced by The 
Diversey Corporation of Chicago. New 
product is said to clean and sanitize as it 
lubricates, and contains a_ bacteristat 
which inhibits the growth of slime and 
mold. Built-in foam control prevents 
messy, slippery floors often caused by 
excessive sudsing. 


“Delsan”, a new insecticide-fungicide 
seed protectant, has been developed by 
the Du Pont Company. Product contains 
“Arasan” seed disinfectant and dieldrin 
insecticide. Active ingredient in “Arasan” 
is thiram. New material is recommended 
for treatment of beans, including limas; 
seed corn (field and sweet); and pea seed. 
Effectiveness of the dieldrin-thiram com- 
bination in improving stands has been 
established by field trials on corn and 
beans in Wisconsin, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania; beans and peas in Michigan; 
corn in Minnesota and Iowa; and beans 
in Virginia, 


George W. Smith for 48 years with the 
Brown Boggs Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Ltd., retired on December 31. 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., of Ver- 
milion, Ohio, and Eastern Airlines, are 
joint sponsors of a contest offering a 
three weeks vacation for two in Miami to 
winners. Contest runniug from Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, to Ayril 15, 1955, is open to 
users of Basic Food Matevials season- 
i gs. Points are awarded for every pur- 
chese with 1,000 points necessary for eli- 
¢ bi ity in the contest. Extra points and 
m-rit awards will be given to contestants 
showing greatest percentage of increased 
perk sausage sales, the best and most 
original advertising and promotion pro- 
groems and for the best results obtained 
f:cm store demonstrations. 


A new simplified Mechanical Lever 
Contre] has been made available by 
Sterling Electric Motors, Inc. for use 
with Speed-Trol, Variable Speed Trans- 
mission. The Mechanical Lever Control 
is a device for varying the output speed 
of the Speed-Trol by moving the lever 
through the are. The lever arm can be 
positioned in any quadrant or rotated 
180° about its axis and then locked into 
position. A speed setting indicator is 
available for use with this control. In- 
formation concerning Speed-Trol or 
Lever Control may be obtained from the 
Application Supervisor, Sterling Electric 
Motors, Inc., 5401 Telegraph Rd., Los 
Angeles 22. 


the windrows. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The concept of mzchine leading of pumpkin is something of 
an entirely new nature to the canning industry but it has been 
proven practical by the H. D. Hume Company of Mendota, 
Illinois. Structurally, the new “MP” Loader is the same as the 
Hume Heavy Duty “M” Loader now in use for peas and lime 
beans. The machine is power-take-off operated and _ pulled 
preferably by a 2 to3-plow tractor. Recommended capacity for 
this loader is 10 tons per hour. Pickup of the pumpkin is 
accomplished by a gripping action so controlled that damage tuo 
the pumpkin is kept to a minimum. Pickup with the loader is 
cone from a windrow of 9 to 12 ft. so that the wheels of tractor- 
loader combination and the truck or wagon do not run over 
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Eugene Bernstein, formerly Vice Presi- 
dent of Production of Industrial Con- 
tainer Corporatien’s plants in Brooklyn 
and Syracuse, New York, and Baltimore, 
Maryland, is now Vice President and 
General Manager of Industrial’s rapidly 
expanding Baltimore plant, according to 
an announcement by Marshall N. Posner, 
President of the Company. S. Charles 
Walls, Jr., who for the past three years 
has been Sales Manager of the Baltimore 
operation is now Sales Manager of Na- 
tional Accounts for Industrial and will 
in addition handle the company’s adver- 
tising program. In his new capacity Mr. 
Walls will divide his time between Balti- 
more and New York. Ward J. Hubbard, 
formerly a member of the Baltimore 
sales staff, is now District Sales Manager 
of Philadelphia. Industrial Container 
manufactures corrugated and solib fibre 
shipping containers. 


Dr. Milton F. Baldauf, who recently 
joined the research staff at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, will do 
research processing Ohio apples, 
peaches, plums, grapes, etc. Dr. Baldauf 
received his doctorate degree in June 
1954 from the University of Massachu- 
setts in food technology. His graduate 
study dealt with the quality of processed 
pureed baby foods. 


A conference on materials handling 
techniques, conducted by the engineers 
who use the equipment, will be held in 
conjunction with the National Materials 
Handling Exposition at the International 
Amphitheatre in Chicago, May 16 to 20. 


Speedways Conveyors Company, Ine., 
of Buffalo, New York, has announced the 
appointment of the Hamerslag Equip- 
ment Company of San Francisco, as ex- 
clusive distributors for Speedways ma- 
terials handling, equipment in northern 
California. Hamerslag will carry the 
complete line of Speedways conveying 
equipment for immediate delivery. 


CONVEYOR SPUR 


“Trav-A-Spur” is a movable spur and 
diverting rail built as a single unit to 
travel the entire length of a Metzgar 
Live Roller Conveyor. Originally de- 
signed for high speed delivery of pack- 
aged newspapers to three truck-loading 
stations, it also finds application in 
wholesale and warehousing operations 
and for feeding production work to as- 
sembly, inspection and packaging lines 
in canneries and_ other industrial 
applications. 


Ball bearing throughout, it travels on 
rails mounted on each side of a Metzgar 
Live Roller Conveyor, and has its dis- 
charge end mounted on caster wheels 
that run on the floor. It can be shifted 
from one station to another in a matter 
of seconds, and is held rigidly in place 
by a_ single, lever-action cam clamp. 
For further details address Metzgar 
Conveyor Company, 491 Douglas St., N. 
W., Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 


The Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., has appointed Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., to handle a national ad- 
vertising program, R. L. Cheney, GCMI’s 
director of marketing, announced. 


PLASTIC LINED CROWN 


Bond Crown and Cork Division of Con- 
tinental Can Company announces the 
production of a plastic lined c:own! The 
new lining consists primarily cof a mix- 
ture of vinyl resins, inert filers and a 
plasticizer. It is capable of being 
moulded and cured in conventional crown 
shells made from tinplate and is adapt- 
able to high speed production lines. 

Evaluation of the new liner has already 
progressed through the laboratory and 
pilot plant stages. Plastic lined crowns 
are now in production utilizing new 
equipment fully covered by patents. 

Continental’s Research and Develop- 
ment Department worked for many years 
with the chemical firm of Dewey and 
Almy in developing the vinyl compound. 
During this period, Continental’s Engi- 
neering Research developed the method 
of moulding the compound in the tinplate 
shell. 


The new plastic liner fulfills three ob- 
jectives in the development of a crown 
closure with a synthetic liner: (1) to 
have a liner compound of materials 
available in this country, eliminating 
dependence on a_ foreign source of 
supply, (2) to have a liner of known 
properties so that variations would be 
reduced, and (3) to make a crown clo- 
sure with even better and more uniform 
performance characteristics than fine 
cork lined crowns. 

Conventional crowns of today have two 
major components, namely, the outer 
metal shell made from tinplate and the 
inner liner or cushion made from com- 
position cork. Cork has served the crown 
industry well for many years. It will 
continue to be of great importance as a 
crown liner. 


First carload of citrus concentrate cans from Crown Can 
‘ompany’s newly completed Bartow, Florida can plant. Only 
| 1 days elapsed from groundbreaking to can production. 

The new Bartow Plant is part of Crown’s program of assist- 
ince to can users through expanded production facilities and 
« istomer services and is the newest link in the fast growing 
‘vain of plants. New plants in Philadelphia, Birmingham and 
! altimore are scheduled to be in operation in the very near 
!:ture. The Bartow Plant will be devoted exclusively to the 


anufacture of citrus concentrate cans. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Perceptible Quickening In Demand—Tomato 
Market Further Strengthened — More In- 
quiry For Peas—Some Activity In Limas— 
Sardine Demand Limited—Strong Undertone 
In Salmon—Replacement Business in Tuna 
— Concentrator Competition Strengthens 
Citrus—Caution Noted In Cherries 
Fruits Routine. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1954 


THE SITUATION — A perceptible 
quickening in demand for some staple 
items was reported here, and buyers were 
undoubtedly stepping out to correct in- 
ventory shortage situations on some 
items which are tightening up in first 
hands. This brought about better buying 
of tomatoes and peas, in the vegetable 
group. In fruits, interest was centering 
in citrus, where the markets are execut- 
ing an about-face as a result of a firm- 
ing market for raw fruit. 


THE OUTLOOK—Present indications 
are that trade buying for the remainder 
of the current marketing year will get 
under way during and immediately fo!- 
lowing the Chicago conventions, and can- 
ners will go into the 1955 processing 
season with exceptionally low carryovers 
on a number of items. 


TOMATOES—Fairly substantial buy- 
ing, attributed to the chains and supers, 
has further strengthened the tomato 
situation in the Tri-States. Standard 1s 
are difficult to locate at 95 cents, it is re- 
ported, and while business was done on 
303s at $1.25, a range of $1.2714-$1.30 
was more in line with most sellers’ 
views. Small remaining unsold stocks 
of 2%s are held at $2.15 and upwards, 
with 10s generally quoted firm at $7.50 
—all f.o.b. canneries. Most of canners 
will apparently be completely out of 
shelf sizes, as well as 10s, before new 
crop starts to go into the cans. Florida 
canners continued to offer standard 303s 
around $1.20, with 2s at $1.35 and 10s 
at $6.75, all f.o.b. 


PEAS—With stocks in canners’ hands 
well under those of a year ago, only a 
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limited carryover is in prospect this 
season—assuming that the current rate 
of movement into consuming channels 
will continue. The market in the East 
remains firmly held, with more inquiry 
in evidence, and the midwest market has 
also strengthened. Buyers are finding it 
difficult to locate unsold canner holdings 
of standard 303s in Wisconsin, it is re- 
ported. On fancy quality, ungraded 
sweets in 303s are reported offering at 
$1.50, with fancy 5-sieve sweets in 303s 
at $1.40. Currently, there is more buying 
interest in 10s developing as stocks be- 
come more difficult to locate. Standard 
Alaskas, 2 or 3 sieve, are firm at $7.00, 
with extra standard 2-sieve 10s ranging 
from $10.00 to $10.50 at midwest can- 
neries. 


LIMA BEANS — Buyers are looking 
over their lima bean holdings, following 
a little pick-up in activity in the Tri- 
States, which saw some canners en- 
deavoring to reach a “trading basis.” 
Fancy tiny in 308s are reported avail- 
able at $2.40-$2.45, with small at $1.95, 
medium at $1.75, and extra standard 
green and white listing at $1.35, at can- 
neries. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are quot- 
ing the market unchanged at $7.00 per 
case for quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. Spot 
demand, however, continues of but lim- 
ited proportions, with buyers scouring 
the market to locate consignment hold- 
ings, where some concessions have been 
made in the past few weeks. 


SALMON —A strong undertone con- 
tinues to rule in the salmon market in 
the Northwest, but new business reported 
locally was of small moment. Buyers 
generally have their current and Lenten 
needs covered, and are not disposed to 
add further to inventories at this time. 


TUNA —A little additional replacement 
business is reported, with chains and 
supers readying stocks for the Lenten 
season. Because of the comparatively fa- 
vorable “shelf price” position of tuna, 
in relation to salmon, it is expected that 
mass distributors will turn their mer- 
chandising attention increasingly to the 
cheaper product, although the coopera- 
tive promotional campaign of the salmon 
industry may help sales of that product 
to some extent. 
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NEWS 


CRABMEAT—Japanese crabmeat has 
been coming in for some seasonal de- 
mand, with offerings here reported at 
$32 per case for fancy king, 48/%s, with 
choice at $30 per case, ex-warehouse 
New York. “Kegani” is quoted at $17.50 
per case of 


CITRUS — Concentrator competition 
for fresh oranges is having its effect on 
the operations of Florida canners, and 
the market for single strength juice is 
firming up considerably. Canners have 
been confirming business on orange juice 
2s at 95 cents and 46-ounce at $2.10, but 
are talking a higher basis. On blended 
juice, 2s have been bringing 90 cents and 
46-ounce $1.95, while grapefruit juice 
lists at 87% cents for 2s and $1.85 for 
46-ounce. There has been an improve- 
ment in jobber and chain demand for 
orange juice. Canners are quoting fancy 
grapefruit segments, in 303s, at $1.40, 
with choice at $1.30 and broken at $1.25. 
Fancy citrus salad commands $2.15, with 
choice $2.00, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


CHERRIES—There has been a little 
buying of r.s.p. cherries, but the trade 
generally is cautious on this item, and is 
not booking beyond immediate needs. 
Offerings from the midwest were re- 
ported this week at $2.15 for fancy 303s 
and $13 for 10s. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The market 
was again barren of outstanding develop- 
ments this week, and there were no price 
changes reported. Canners are expected 
to have only limited supplies for the open 
market during the remainder of the mar- 
keting year, following the completion of 
deliveries against contracts. 


Arthur H. Mendones, San Francisco, 
Calif., has been made a member of the 
Fisheries Industry Advisory Committee 
and is scheduled to serve until June 30, 
1957. The legislation creating the com- 
mittee provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior may use 30 per cent of the duties 
collected on fish products to conduct 
fishery research and develop markets 
for domestic fish. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Dull Trading Tempo Continues—Standard 
Peas Extremely Scarce—No. 22 Tomatoes 
Hard To Find—Tomato Products Firm— 
Green Bean Prices Vary Widely, Wax In 
Better Shape — Corn Unchanged — Citrus 
Moving Well—Some Cocktail, Not Ordered 
Out, Offered—Northwest Fruits 
Moving Well. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., February 11, 1955. 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
very little if any improvement in the 
current dull trading in the Chicago area. 
Distributors are anything but an en- 
thused group and maybe they are wait- 
ing for the coming convention but, in any 
event, they appear to be waiting for 
something and it’s not for someone to 
walk in with canned foods to sell. Trad- 
ing is still a day to day proposition with 
not much on the horizon to indicate 
much of a change. In all of this, there 
has been few changes pricewise with 
most major markets on a stable basis. 
All tomatoes and tomato products con- 
tinue very strong even though recent 
pack figures from California indicate a 
greater tonnage of tomatoes than had 


been estimated originally. Certain grades 
and can sizes are becoming very tight 
here in the Middlewest and this situa- 
tion will get tighter right along. Corn 
and bean prices are no worse but they 
are no better either but then maybe that 
is some consolation to canners who have 
watched prices drop steadily all through 
the season. Price cutting on 303 tins of 
RSP cherries has been evident for the 
past couple of weeks and citrus canners 
have been trading on grapefruit sec- 
tions. Other vegetables are generally 
unchanged and all canned fruits with the 
exception of citrus have been moving on 
a very stable market. Salmon supplies 
are very scarce and prices continue on 
the strong side as a result. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners have very 
little left unsold in the way of standard 
peas and that includes both Alaskas and 
sweets. In fact, what few standards 
are coming into this market are usually 
small lots that have been shipped in an 
assortment of better grades. Prices are 
generally quoted at $1.20 for standard 
fours in 308s and $6.75 for tens but 
prices are not too important as the peas 
are just not available. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes in 2% tins 
are getting as scarce as hen’s teeth and 
tens are not too far behind. The mar- 
ket on extra standards in the former 


size is listed at $2.50 with standards at 
$2.25 and hard to find. Extra standard 
tens are selling here at $8.75 and nothing 
at all is offered in the way of standards. 
Extra standard 2s are not offered from 
Midwestern sources and 303s are bring- 
ing anywhere from $1.50 to $1.60. 
Standard 303s can still be purchased at 
$1.35 but most lots still unsold are now 
up to $1.40 and it looks like that will be 
the market in another week or two. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Many canners 
are now firm at $2.40 for fancy 46 oz. 
juice although some juice can be bought 
at $2.35. Twos are listed at $1.20 to 
$1.25 and the latter price will probably 
be the bottom before too long. If a 
buyer wants catsup today he will pay 
$1.85 for fancy grade in 14 oz. bottles 
and $1.65 for extra standard where and 
if he can find it. This item should be 
completely sold up before the new pack 
in August. Puree presents a similar 
picture with canners strong at $1.00 for 
ones and $6.50 for tens. 


BEANS—tThere are lots of beans and 
just about as many prices as canners 
are pushing to reduce their holdings of 
green beans. Wax is a different story 
and canners are having no trouble get- 
ting $1.55 for fancy three sieve cuts in 
303s and $8.75 for tens and could prob- 
ably get more if it wasn’t for the de- 


HAMPERS 


Portsmouth 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone EXport 7-0744 
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moralized situation on green. Extra 
standard and standard cuts are difficult 
to find insofar as wax are concerned 
and prices are firm. Prices on green of 
all grades vary to quite some extent de- 
pending on the seller involved and how 
badly he wants to sell. 


CORN—Standard corn appears to have 
hit bottom at $1.00 for 303s while fancy 
grade is around $1.20 although some 
sellers are higher and some will trade 
off this level. Supplies of fancy whole 
kernel in tens is down from last year 
with the result that a few canners are 
trying to push this market back to 
$8.00. Corn is still being featured by 
Chicago distributors and is moving well 
but it will take a lot of moving to get 
this market back to profitable levels. 


CITRUS—Lower prices on citrus ap- 
pear to be having an effect on the move- 
ment as statistics from Florida indicate 
the movement from that state the past 
couple of weeks has actually exceeded 
the pack which is quite unusual at this 
time of the year. Prices on grapefruit 
sections are down and 303 tins of fancy 
grade have been sold here at $1.35. Quo- 
tations on juice are unchanged at $1.85 
for 46 oz. tins of grapefruit juice, $1.97 42 
on blended and $2.15 to $2.20 for orange. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Apparently 
year end inventories have shown set 
asides which haven’t moved as well as 
canners would like and some of them 
decided to sell a little choice fruit 
cocktail at $12.25 instead of waiting for 
instructions from buyers who were a 
little slow on the trigger. This item 
has been in heavy demand from those 
buyers who were not covered and nothing 
was available a short time ago. Some 
apricots are offered but not the kind 
that are wanted such as fancy halves or 
whole peeled and choice halves in tens. 
Most offerings consist of standards and 
choice grades in shelf sizes. Pears are 
plentiful but Cling peaches are only of- 
fered on the skimpy side. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—The pack of 
pears in the Northwest was larger than 
a year ago but the market appears to 
be in good shape at the moment. Goods 
have been selling here on the basis of 
$2.20 for choice 303s, $3.50 for 2%s and 
$12.65 for tens. Despite a larger pack, 
some factors are offering very little in 
the way of standards. Prices on prune 
plums are generally quoted at $2.25 for 
choice 2%s and $7.50 for tens and the 
trade here are paying this price without 
quibbling. Stocks of sweet cherries may 
prove to be a little burdensome as the 
ivade are complaining of the movement 
at retail levels due, in their opinion, to 
prices that they feel are somewhat on 
the high side. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Having Trouble Rounding Out Costs 
—Army Purchases Strengthen Dry Beans— 
Adjustment In Cherry And Pineapple Prices 
—Olives Steady—Tomatoes And Products 
Active—Closest Cleanup In Salmon In 
Years—Sardine Season Ends. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 11, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Both sales and 
shipments of almost every item in the 
list of California canned fruits and veg- 
etables continue quite heavy for this time 
of the year and stocks of some items in 
first hands are so broken that buyers are 
compelled to make the rounds to fill 
their needs. There are still a few items 
in surplus supply, but these are not the 
most important in lists and stocks are 
not burdensome. These items include 
applesauce and green beans and some 
might consider freestone peaches in this 
category. In the canned fish list, tuna is 
considered in excess supply, but canners 
are caring for this by holding down 
plant output. 


DRY BEANS — While the California 
dry bean market has been only moder- 
ately active during the past week, prices 
are still quite firm. Small Whites have 
been independently strong and sales have 
been at $11.40 and $11.50 per 100 pounds, 
or the highest level for the season. The 
U.S. Army came onto the market and 
made purchases aggregating 9,086 ewt., 
adding to market strength. Canners are 
buying only as stocks are needed. 


CHERRIES—Prices on an item in the 
California and Pacific Northwest pack of 
a featured brand of cherries have been 
readjusted and light sweet cherries and 
dark sweet cherries are now being offered 
at $3.10 for No. 303 glass. It is sug- 
gested that changes of this kind do not 
mean any special change in the market, 
but that they are made to keep in step 
with unexpected conditions. 


PINEAPPLE—New canned pineapple 
lists have been brought out by some of 
the leading canners, but these are with- 
out change, except for those covering 
juice. Lists were recently released quot- 
ing No. 2 juice at $1.00 a dozen, No. 211 
at 72% cents, 46 oz. at $2.12% and No. 
10 at $4.50. Now some operators have 
reduced the price of the No. 10 item to 
$4.40. The Pineapple Growers Associa- 
tion has come out with the announcement 
of plans for an extensive publicity cam- 
paign for canned pineapple and_pine- 
apple juice for the fiscal year 1955-56. 


OLIVES — Shipments of canned ripe 
olives continue steady, with prices un- 
changed from those announced late last 
fall, soon after canning got under way on 
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a general scale. Shipments in December 
were very heavy, exceeding those of De- 
cember 1953 by about 80,000 cases, and 
January will also show good gains. Much 
of this is credited to the steady advertis- 
ing campaign carried on. Pitted olives 
are growing fast in popularity, but it 
is suggested that some of the preliminary 
estimates of last year’s pack of this item 
are a bit too ambitious. 


TOMATOES — Canned tomatoes and 
tomato products continue among _ the 
most active items in the canned food list, 
with shipments at a high level. Strictly 
fancy No. 303 sell at $1.60, or more, No. 
2%s at $2.50 and No. 10s at $9.50. Stand- 
ard move at $1.27% to $1.35 for No. 303, 
with -No. 2% at $1.80-$1.85 and-No. 10 
at $7.00-$7.25. Fancy tomato juice is 
looking up in sales, with featured brands 
offered at $1.15 for No. 2, $2.50 for 46 oz. 
and $4.60 for No. 10. 


SALMON—Most items in the canned 
salmon list are in very light supply in 
first hands and the closest cleanup in 
years is in sight. Some Alaska red sal- 
mon has sold at $29.50 a case for No. 1 
talls, with halves at $18.50. Pink salmon 
moves at $21.00, when it can be found, 
and chums at $16.00. The most plenti- 
ful item in the salmon list seems to be 
Puget Sound sockeye and blueback sal- 
mon, with this priced quite generally at 
$17.00 for halves. Some machine-filled 
halves are to be had at $16.50. 


CANNED AND FROZEN FOODS 
TO BE FIELD TESTED IN NEXT 
ATOMIC EXPLOSION 


(Continued from Page 11) 


TECHNICAL OPERATING GROUP 


A Technical Operating Group will be 
present at the tests consisting of C. A. 
Greenleaf and J. M. Reed of the National 
Canners Association; J. M. Sharf of the 
Glass Manufacturers Institute; and E. 
R. McConnell and G. O. Sampson of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. Assisting 
this group on a consultative basis will 
be H. W. Kuni of GCMI, P. B. Gottschall 
of C.M.I., and I. I. Somers and C, P. 
Collier of N.C.A. 


The General Planning Committee that 
has been working with the Civil Defense 
authorities in preparations for the test 
consists of: 


Chairman, J. T. Knowles, who is chair- 
man of the N.C.A. Scientific Research 
Committee; F. C. Baselt, Mr. Sampson. 
L. E. Clifeorn, Mr. McConnell, H. Ferris 
White and W. J. Mutschler of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute; Mr. Kuni and 
H. A. Barnby of the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute; and Dr. E. J. 
Cameron and Messrs. Greenleaf and 
Reed of the National Canners Associa- 
tion. 
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(Spot prices pcr dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal Nominal 
BEANS, GueeNn 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............. -95-1.00 
1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., § 02. .90-.95 
1.10-1.30 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ .95-1.00 


New York 


Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038....1.50-1.55 
Was. 20 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.471% 
15 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.. .30 
7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.55 
13.50-13.75 


-12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.4501.55 
7.75-8.25 


1.35-1.45 
7.00-8.00 

Ex. 4 No. 1.25 
No. 10 6.00-6.2 

Ex. Std . No. 
No. 10 . 5.75-6.00 

95-1.05 
No. 10 

Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv 
No. 10 
4 sv. 

1.35-1.40 
1.25-1.30 

N.W. Blue Lake 

Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.974% 
No. 10 10.75 

Texas, Std. Cut, No. 303.............. 1.00 
5.50 

BEANS, LIMA 

MIDWEST 

Sm. Gr., No. 808........ 
No. 10 12.00 

Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038........c0c000 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 

Thl-STATES 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No, 303......2.40-2. 
Medium 1.75 

Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 

BEETS 

Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
‘ey., Sliced No. 308............. 1.15-1.20 

WISCONSIN 

No. 10 5.75-6.00 


( 


No. 10 “3.5028 75 
\.Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 3038s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 

‘is, Faney, Diced, 

1, Fey., Diced, No. 303.......0. 1.00 

No. 10 5.50 

ARYLAN» 

Gold., Fey., No. 8 02... .90-.95 
1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.00 

1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 ‘ 6.50 

Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 308......1.25-1.30 
10 8.00-8.25 

7.00 

Si "2 302 00-1 05 

No. 19 6.50 


MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey 
1.15-1.22%, 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
Std., No. 303 
C.S, Gold., Fey., No. 3 
Ex. Std., No. 303... 
7 
Std., No. 308 
No. 10 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz......... 
1.32% 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz -95 
PFAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 sv.......1.50-1.55 
3 sv. 1.40 
7.50 
4 sv. 1.25-1.30 
Std., 4 sv 1.20 
7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 3 sv 9.50 
4 sv. - 8.75 
Std... 8 -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30 
1.20 
No. 10 7.00 


MIDWEST ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 


Fey., 2 sv., 8 « 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Fey., 3 sv., 
No. 303 
Ex. Std., 2 sv 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz... 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.30 
7.25-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303... . 
MIDWEST 
1.0714-1.10 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 303 1.50 
8.25-8.50 
Fey., 
No, 
No. 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 8 oz... .85-.8714 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
82% 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 


No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
No. 2% . «.(nom.) 1.40 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92%-.95 
1.00-1.07% 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.40 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.45-1.55 


No. 10 ....... §.25-5.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Calif., Fey. 
1.60-4.70 

TOMATOES 


7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 oe 


Fey., Wh., No. 2 


No. 2% 

Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 10 
o. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% ...... 25-2.30 
Calif., Fey., » No. 308....1.60-1.65 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 21% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 303 1.25 

6.75-7.00 

TOMATO CA.TSUP 
Ind., Fey., 14 oz 1.85 
No. 10 12.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


No. 10 (per doz.) 011.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2.............. 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
6.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
-90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303............. 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. 
No. 30% 
No. 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10... 10. 25 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
Whole, Unpeeled, No. 308.......... 1.70 
2.75-2.80 
Whole Peeled, No. 3038..............0 2.20 
No. 2% 3.55-3.65 
No. 10 12.10-12.35 
CHERRIES 
B.S.P.,. Water, No. 2.25 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
13.00-13.75 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 oz.....1.75 
No. 3038 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
‘Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
COCKTAIL 


Fey., No. 303 2.25 


3.45-3.6 
Choice, No. 303 . 
No. 2% oe 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., 

No. 303 -1.80-1.821%4 
No. 2% .... 
-10.25-10.60 

Chodee, No. 808 1.70-1.75 
No. 2% -70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Elberta, Fey., No. 3.35 
12.90 

PEARS 

3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 

No. 2% 

Std., No. 30: 
No. 2% 
No. 10 .50- 

N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
11.55 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 

No. 2% .......... 2.95 
10.10-10.45 

Choice, Sl., No. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2................ 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 

PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.25 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
90-.95 
46 oz. .--1.95-2.00 
4.69-4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.85-1.90 
No. 10 3.90-4.10 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.10-2.20 
| 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
4.40-4.50 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 1.20 
2.45-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
FISH 
SALMON—Per C\se 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 28.00-29.50 
PS. Sockeye, No. 1T 
rub Tall, No. 1 (nom) 20.00-21.00 
13.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 15.50-16.50 
.00-9.50 
SARDINES—PER CAsE 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless.................. 7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..6.75-7.00 
TUNA—Psr CAsE 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-13.00 
Std., Light Meat 11.00 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....13.50-16.00 
Grated 8.25 


oy 
N 10-2.15 
New York, Fey., Wh., Alaa 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 5 
: 
N 
> 
Ce 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing seachineny of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Glass Lined, oii 200 gal. Pfaudler Milk 
Pasteurizers with Agitator and Motor, $100 each; 1 Stainless 
150 gal. Vat with Motor and Agitator, $100 (with attached Pump 
and Motor $125); 1 Insulated Glass-Lined 250 gal. Vat or Pas- 
teurizer with Motor and Agitator, $150. Smith’s Creamery, 240 
E. 4th St., Salem, Ohio. Phone: Ed 7-7758, Ed 2-4311. 

FOR SALE—Complete equipment of a modern two tine pea 
and corn canning plant. Geidel Canneries, Inc., Adell, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1953 Chisholm Ryder Hand Pack Vegetable 
Filler 303 cans, used for 15,000 cases; 1,000 gal. Aluminum Tank; 
Standard Indiana Pulper; 100 H.P. H.R.T. Tubular self con- 
tained boiler. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—A number of used Rotary Drum Dryers, suitable 
for drying canning house by-products. Also 2 Oil Fired 360 
H.P. Titusville Steam Boilers. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., 
Baltimore 11, Md. CH. 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; Stain- 
less Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 10,500 gal.; 12 Copper Tanks 
1463 gal. to 5500 gal. sizes from closed distillery. 20 Welded 
Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining from closed brew- 
eries; Kyler Model “H” Wrap Around Labeler for 202 x 214 up 
to No. 10 cans; Elgin Twin Piston Filler; Unused Tri-Clover No. 
21%4-EH Stainless Steel Pump. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE—Hanson Rinser, like new, 
f.o.b. Brooklyn; 3 Continental Weighers, Rotary Type, for 12 oz. 
cans, just taken out of service; York 10 x 10 Ammonia Com- 
pressor with 150 HP Motor, used about 2 years since new, 
absolutely first class condition. Items can be purchased indi- 
vidually, subject prior sale, option upon request. Adv. 5553, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tanks. 33 A. O. Smith one-piece Glass Enamel 
Lined Tanks, ranging in capacity from 5,000-19,000 gals., 7’, 9’, 
10’, 11’, 12’ O.D.; still erected as last used and priced about 50 
percent of new. If you have any requirements for one-piece 
glass enamel lined tanks in first class condition, write to us and 
we will give you complete details, prices, etc. Offer subject to 
prior sale. Adv. 5554, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ayars 9-Pocket Tomato Filler, set for No. 2 cans; 
2 Anderson Barngrover Cookers; Langsenkamp Tomato Scalder; 
Robins Circle Hoist; Process Crates and Covers. River Dale 
Canning Co., Stanley, Va. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Modern Stainless Steel Tomato Skinning Line. 
Over and under feed take away belt. Water flum beneath car- 
ries skins away from peelers. 40 Stainless Steel Buckets at- 
tached; 40 persons do work of 60 on this type of line. 50 ft. 
long 4% ft. wide. Been used successfully in our plant for 5 
yrs. Price right for quick sale. Central Canning Co., Cedar- 
ville, N. J. Phone: Cedarville 1-4131. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—1 28 Valve Horix Catsup Filler and Valves; 1 eg 
gallon Stainless Steel Tank with Stainless Steel Steam Coil; 
4-pocket Chisholm Ryder Pea and Bean Filler; 1 48/1 High + ail 
Can Case Packer; 1 12 oz. Catsup Bottle Case Packer; 1 Con 
tinuous Feed Can Labeler for 404 x 700 cans; 1 Dudley 2-lane 
Can Dumper and Unscrambler. Reply with complete description, 
photograph, if available, and price. Midwest location for inspec- 
tion purposes preferred. Adv. 5541, The Canning Trade. 

“WANTED—Caser 48/300 - x 407-6 x 4 x 2, Washington Foods, 
Washington C. H., Ohio. 


WANTED—Link Belt Gas Heated Roto Louvre Drier. S. E. 
ne Co., 150 Northfield, Bedford, Ohio. 

WANTED—Rotary Peach Lye Rotary Peach 
Washer. Central Canning Co., Cedarville, N. J. Telephone: 
Cedarville 1-4131. 


FOR SALE—FACTORI 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Pemate Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Tomato Cannery, Room for 100 
peelers, Warehouse space for 60,000 cases. Private R.R. siding. 
Selling due to illness. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 

FOR RENT OR SALE—Great Lakes Packing Company Can- 
ning Plant, Farnham, New York, fully equipped for canning 
string beans, tomatoes, strawberries, raspberries, tomato juice, 
stemmed and crushed grapes. Has blast-freezing room to freeze 
fruits and vegetables. Reason for sale, owner wishes to retire. 
Phone: Angola 459, Louis Dimarco, Owner. 


FOR SALE—Factory for canning tomatoes has to be sold 
account of owner’s health. This plant is equipped with all 
modern machinery, located in city limits, city sewage disposal, 
city water. About an acre of land, building 60 x 200 ft. Capacity 
150,000 base cases per season. No. 303 and No. 10 line. Operating 
now. Terms if desired. For further information address: Adv. 
5559, The Canning Trade. 


“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BROKER of long standing and excellent in 
Rico wishes to contact canners of all kinds of fruits ad vege- 
tables interested in selling their products on a cash basis. Wriie 
particulars of your products to: Broker, P.O. Box 219, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


DISTRIBUTOR (Baltimore) looking for a new and different 
fast selling item. What do you have? Adv. 5546, The Can- 
ning Trade, 
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